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all Army officers are interchangeable units, each of whom can be given on-
the-job training within the Army which will fit him for any staff or command
function." Further on in the report: "The theory that a good artilleryman or
a regimental commander will, with proper seasoning, make an equally good
G-i or G-3, runs counter to the policy and practice of other large scale enter-
prises whose success can be and is measured by their ability to operate at a
profit. Adjustment to modern conditions of war requires that the Army recog-
nize the specialized nature of the work to be performed by many of its top
staff officers and offer thorough training in universities and in industry to
the men slated to fill these positions/'
There has been the common practice of expecting that a military officer
should function efficiently on any job assigned to him (within rather wide
limits) regardless of his background, training, or experience. One of the out-
standing examples of this fallacy in this war was the appointment of informa-
tion and education officers. In many instances it was just another job that had
to be assigned; it was given to someone who had extra time, too often to
someone who had no training or natural aptitude for it.
The Army was called upon to furnish Military Government personnel;
many were given short training in this field, but some of the most important
jobs were filled with infantry officers, artillery officers, and others who had
had no special training. One night as I sat in my billet in Seoul, an officer
came to pay his respects. He turned out to be an old college friend who had
remained in the Army following the last war. He had made a remarkable
combat record in the infantry in this war. When I asked him his present job
in Korea, he announced that he was chief of police of Korea! When I chided
him about his lack of knowledge of police methods he expressed his own sur-
prise and amazement that he had been given such an assignment.
A more stupid appointment as viewed by the outside observer was the fre-
quency of filling the important posts such as those of provost marshal, per-
sonnel, chief of training, intelligence, supply, and others, in large military
units, with officers who had had no specific training in the field for which
they were responsible. It is inconceivable that a large business corporation
would use such methods, merely to preserve its older personnel or to give them
safe berths.
A prewar practice within various corps, of which the medical serves as
an example, was to make an officer Jack-of-all-trades. He might serve as a
dispensary physician, a surgeon, the camp sanitary inspector, an administrative
officer, a battalion surgeon, or he might prescribe for and treat patients in any
medical specialty. Prior to the war it was the exceptional medical officer who
had training in a specialized field other than his Army experience. Very few-
were permitted to remain long in the practice of a specialty in the Army.